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The Latest Forest Legislation. 


AST week the National House of Representatives 
adopted the report of the Conference Committee 
appointed to adjust the differences of opinion between the 
two Houses of Congress respecting the forest reservation 
amendment which had been mounted as a rider on the 
Sundry Civil Bill. As we understand the situation now, 
President Cleveland’s proclamation of February 22d is sus- 
pended for nine months so far as it relates to eleven of the 
thirteen forest reservations set apart by executive order, 
and is only operative in the two which are situated in 
California. This action was, no doubt, taken because it 
was urged that time was needed to give settlers within the 
boundaries of the proposed reserves or near them an oppor- 
tunity to perfect their titles, but its practical operation will 
be to give the great mining and lumber companies oppor- 
tunity to get hold of all the timber they need so that they 
can continue as they have done to get their forest 
supplies from land that belongs to the people. It is 
also an advertisement for everybody else to rush in and 
seize all they can get hold of, after which, in the language 
of the amendment, “lands embraced in such reservations 
not otherwise disposed of before March 1st, 1898, shall 
again become subject to the operations of the proclama- 
tion.” This means that the state forest lands will be given 
over to spoliation and speculation, as far as practicable, 
until that date, when, unless Congress passes some worse 
law at the next session, the remnants of the forests within 
these eleven reserves will be again withdrawn from sale 
and entry. The amendment embraces many other features, 
such as providing for certain surveys, empowering the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell timber off of all the reser- 
vations, old and new, to issue permits which will enable 
miners, prospectors and residents to take what timber they 
need. Prospecting, road-building and selling of agricul- 
tural lands are also authorized. Of course, it is a violation 
of the first principles of safe legislation to add to an appro- 
priation bill such an important and complicated measure 
as this. Besides setting aside President Cleveland’s action, 
it clothes the Secretary of the Interior with power to estab- 
lish a system of forest administration in the old reserva- 
tions, and a system based on questionable principles, to 
say the least, and gives him no funds to carry it out. 
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And all this was done without any consideration of the 
report of the committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences which had been employed by the Government to 
examine the subject and give such counsel as the facts in 
their judgment warranted. 

This report was presented to the Secretary of the Interior 
on the 1st of May, and a limited edition has just been 
issued, The report proper is comprised within thirty 
pages, but it is long enough to furnish ample data for the 
justification of all its conclusions. It assumes, and very 
properly emphasizes, the fact not generally acknowledged, 
that the forests on the public domain do not belong to the 
public-land states, nor do they belong to any one section ; 
moreover, they do not belong to any class—that is, they 
do not belong to foreign sheepherders, who drive their 
flocks wherever there is a blade of grass or a tender shoot of 
shrub or tree ; they do not belong to prospectogs or miners ; 
they do not belong to lumbermen. They area part of the na- 
tional heritage, and they are the property of the whole coun- 
try, of the east as well as the west, and their destruction would 
mean the paralysis of all our industries and would strike 
a blow at the agriculture and commerce of the entire land. 
It is the duty, therefore, of the national legislature to take 
measures for protecting them. No one’s rights are in- 
vaded when sheepherders are prevented from extermi- 
nating the forests, and prospectors are punished for firing 
forests, either willfully or carelessly, because the entire 
community is interested in them. How much this great 
national resource suffers from nomadic sheep husbandry 
the report sets forth in vivid language. It is shown that 
these “hoofed locusts” not only render permanent forests 
impossible by the obliteration of all young growth, but 
they increase the number of fires, because the herders, after 
destroying every green thing, even on the most inaccessi- 
ble slopes of high mountains, set fire to the dry rubbish in 
autumn when they descend to the plains to stimulate the 
growth of herbage for another year. And fires in the dry 
western forests, kindled by careless or ignorant prospectors 
or herders, have wrought devastation that no one can 
appreciate without a personal examination. There are no 
statistics to show how great is the area of timber burned 
up every year, but the committee report that while travel- 
ing for six weeks through northern Montana, Idaho and 
Washington and Oregon they were constantly enveloped 
in the smoke of forest fires. Of course, the country 
suffers enormous loss this way, because these conflagra- 
tions once under way among coniferous trees are never 
stopped until they are put out by a heavy rainfall or en- 
counter a large river. No human agency can check one 
of these fires after it has begun to run, and the only hope of 
saving the woods from destruction is by preventing them or 
extinguishing them at the beginning. 

And this leads to the second important proposition of the 
report, which is that any attempts to protect the forest 
either from pillage or from the ravages of flocks or of fire 
have always failed under the ordinary political agencies of 
the Interior Department. A constantly shifting service 
with no esprit de corps, no opportunity for promotion, no 
permanence of tenure, selected as it usually is on the 
recommendation of men who are in sympathy with those 
who prey upon the woods rather than with those who wish 
to protect them, has never shown any efficiency, and, of 
course, it never will. On the other hand, the experience 
gained in managing the national parks proves that 
they can be protected from pillage and from fire, even in 
the wildest portions of the public domain, by a small body 
of troops. As a temporary protection, therefore, against 
depredation and loss, the army, and the army alone, will 
prove efficient. The committee therefore recommends that 
each important reserve should be placed at once in charge 
of an officer of the army, detailed during the season when 
forest fires are to be dreaded, to report to the Secretary of 
the Interior and act as superintendent, and that he should 
be supported by sufficient details of soldiers. Ofcourse, this 
is not to bring in a revenue, nor yet to establish a system 
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of forestry ; it is simply to save the woods from the lawless 
depredations of men and animals and the terrible dangers 
by fire. 

But this is only a temporary expedient to bridge over 
the time until there can be a permanent organization. The 
management of forests requires such a wide technical 
knowledge, and such a sustained effort to be persisted in 
through generations, that success is possible only through 
an organization as stable as that of the army or the navy. 
And this seems to us the most important feature of the 
entire report. It is hopeless to expect that forests can be 
preserved, much less managed for production, under any 
form of civil service that now exists. A _ regularly 
organized forest bureau, consisting of officers of the highest 
personal character and of liberal scientific education, is 
needed, and men of this class cannot be had unless their 
tenure of office is permanent and their remuneration is 
liberal. As the committee point out, however, it is no 
unusual occurrence for a single fire to destroy in a few 
days material which is worth more in actual money than 
such a forest administration would cost in years, while 
the loss to the country in impaired waterflow, through 
forest fires which might easily be prevented by sucha 
service, is incalculable. The expenditure, therefore, of 
as much as $250,000 a year, the sum indicated by the 
commission as necessary to furnish means for protecting 
the forests on the public domain, is justified by every con- 
sideration of common sense and of economy. 

We have no space to speak of the chapter on the un- 
reserved forest lands of the public domain, or of the pro- 
posed Board of Forest Lands, which is charged with the 
decision of certain very important questions. We will 
only add that one of the bills published as an appendix to 
the report provides that all public lands of the United 
States which in the judgment of this Board are more valu- 
able for the production of timber than for agriculture or 
mining shall be withdrawn from sale, settlement and other 
disposition, and held for the growth and sale of timber. 
Other bills provide that the upper slopes of Mount Ranier, 
with its glaciers and alpine meadows, and the marvelous 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado in Arizona shall be preserved 
without any further defacement than is necessary to make 
them easily accessible to the people, and that they therefore 
should be set aside and governed as national parks. 

No one can see far into the future, but it looks as if 
Congress had taken effective means to postpone all 
attempts at the efficient protection of our forests and to 
prevent the adoption of the conservative measures recom- 
mended by the committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


Plan of a Country Place in Connecticut. 


VERY piece of land, especially in the older portions 

of our country where the forces of nature and the 

hand of man have been at work to mould and develop its 
particular features, has a character of its own. This char- 
acter may be pleasing, and, if so, when the land falls under 
the control of the landscape-gardener it is always best for 
him to work in harmony with the spirit of the place so as 
to emphasize and bring out its special beauties rather than 
to struggle against nature and attempt to transform it into 
something essentially different. The plan on page 227 
shows a design for home grounds in which the aim has 
been to preserve the original features and make the most 
of them. The property had been for years a New England 
farm of the better class, and little attention had been given 
to matters that were not strictly utilitarian. Nevertheless, 
there were plain advantages in its elevated situation, and 
the consequent breadth of view afforded, in its varied 
ground surface and its fine natural growth of trees in groups 
or isolated specimens. Altogether, these well-disposed 
Oaks, Ashes, Maples and Elms on the rolling surfaces give 
a dignified air to the place, with occasional picturesque 
passages, and the design has been elaborated along these 
lines. The aim has been to unite the scattered elements 
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of value and so to dispose the architectural features in rela- 
tion to them as to make a harmonious effect. 

The house is situated on high ground with a fine back- 
ground of large trees, and plantings have been added as 
required to screen but not to entirely conceal the green- 
houses and stables and minor buildings. Since the ground 
falls rapidly from the back of the house to a level fifteen 
feet lower—a level which is maintained in the adjoining 
meadow-land—these accessory buildings are properly sub- 
ordinated. Being on level ground they are mostly con- 
nected by straight roads. In front and at either side of the 
house the ground slopes gradually, the street level in front 
being five feet below it. The approach-drive entering with 
a descending grade quickly passes through masses of trees, 
after which a broad expanse of undulating lawn comes 
into view, and the bordering plantations suggest its con- 
tinuance beyond by the farthermost groups of trees. It 
then enters a closely planted copse from which the grade 
ascends continuously to the house. The house is visible 
on emerging from this planting, and is here seen to good 
advantage with fine stretches of lawn in front and on 
either side, with a heavy background of trees supporting 
groups to the left, an incidental glimpse of a little garden 
behind some bordering shrubbery, and views on the lower 
grounds to the right. Fine prospects open from the 
house. On one side the well-kept lawn comes close 
to the foundation, and the two are united by shrubs 
and vines ; on the other is a foreground of pasture-lands 
with wooded hills beyond the railroad, the glittering 
waters of the Sound in the offing, and on clear days 
glimpses of Long Island in the distance. The screen 
which hides the railroad is of such moderate height that it 
will not obstruct the distant prospect. Continuing past the 
house the drive begins to descend, and opposite the end 
of the greenhouse it enters a winding valley. Following 
the low ground a pleasing succession of concave surfaces 
comes and goes until a close-growing piece of natural woods 
is reached. From this point to a ledge of rock near the exit 
is a steep hillside on the left, which ascends to the street 
some fifteen feet above it. The road first passes through 
the dense shade of overhanging trees, then skirts a small 
opening with the half-concealed ledge at the farther end. 
This ledge makes an appropriate finale to a drive which in 
its course has brought to view a succession of interesting 
scenes, all of them united in that they suggest throughout 
the main idea. The numerous curves suit the grounds, 
and there is an evident reason for every one. The planta- 
tions have been disposed so as to help the architecture 
where they are related to it and unite the scattered trees 
which originally existed, while simplicity and breadth of 
effect has been the aim at every point. 

The material for planting has been selected with a view 
to preserve the quiet dignity of the place. Near the house 
trees like the Yellow-wood, Beech, American Hornbeam, 
Liquidamber, Magnolias and a few Keelreuterias have been 
selected; while further away Oaks, Chestnuts, Maples, 
Elms, Ashes and Lindens are used, and on the natural 
wood-borders Flowering Dogwood, the Judas-tree and 
Thorns in variety have been. used, with many woodland 
Ferns, flowers and shrubs. Among the latter Rhododen- 
dron maximum has been very freely planted. Along the 
low ground bordering the railroad an effect such as is 
often seen in New England in the richer lowlands has 
been attempted, especially in regard to the autumn foliage, 
by planting Swamp Maples, Sumachs in variety, Amelan- 
chiers, Cornuses, Viburnums, Celastrus, some White Birches 
and White Pines. In this scheme the general character of 
the place can be seen at once, although there are certain 
details of the work which can only be brought about gradu- 
ally, owing to the undesirable position of some of the old 
trees and the lines of former roadways. Nevertheless, 
with the hearty codperation of the architect and the intelli- 
gent interest of the owner, the successful development of 
the design seems assured. 

New York. Charles H. Lowrie. 
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The Flora of Ukiah Valley. 


N a former article (vol. ix., page 482) I touched upon 
the geological formation of Ukiah Valley, and stated 
that Ukiah Valley was once a lake, not in the distant past, 
but so recently that its extinction cannot date back more 
than a hundred years. Nearly all of the oblong or round 
valleys, common in the Coast Range north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, are also the beds of lakes. Northward of Ukiah 
several valleys on Eel River still contain the remnants of 
the lakes at the lower end. East of Ukiah lies Clear Lake, 
quite a large body of water, and at its north end Sule Lake 
is a vivid illustration of the process by which so many 
other lakes have been extinguished. This is a lake of con- 
siderable size, so much shoaled by deposits that tall rushes 
cover nearly the entire surface, and inpouring streams are 
rapidly filling it on the sides. Such a lake once covered 
Ukiah Valley. Swift-coursing streams poured from the 
steep mountains about and carried great quantities of 
débris. The prevailing formation is sandstone and shale, 
which rapidly disintegrates, and the slopes are so steep 
that erosion is rapid. Deltas of gravel or clay were formed 
where the streams deployed into the valley. Those formed 
when the lake was highest are the high bench lands about 
the bases of the mountains. Lower benches were formed 
in succession as the lake receded, and when at last the 
valley was drained by the combined process of filling on 
one hand, and the cutting down of the outlet on the other, 
the larger streams cut through their earlier formation, 
making rich vales, while the smaller streams deployed 
over the mud flats and carried rich deposits of mud, fine 
gravel and leaves to form the black gravel lands of to-day. 
This latter process is rapidly going on even now. At the 
final ending of the lake the extinction of the beaver and 
the burning of their dams bore no small part. Along the 
large streams alluvial deposits were made, gradually rais- 
ing the land next them to a little above the height of the 
lower valley between the rivers and the benches. 

In our beautiful valley each formation has its flora. The 
trees and shrubs on the higher benches vary according to 
the soil. Most of the benches were in woods, especially 
where the formation was a deep gravelly one. Some 
extensive benches were formed by the large creeks rising 
in the Chemise-covered mountains. These are a very deep 
poor gravel, and are a home for nearly all of the trees and 
shrubs and many of the plants characteristic of the Chemise 
region. More frequently, however, the uplands were clothed 
with a fine growth of timber, among which the Black Oak, 
the Post Oak (Quercus Douglasii), the Douglas Spruce 
and the Madrofia predominated. There were large trees 
in abundance and a wealth of flowers beneath. Since I 
have known these uplands there has been an undergrowth 
of young Madrojias, both seedlings and clumps of sprouts 
from older stubs, of Manzanita and of Oaks. The Douglas 
Spruce, too, are mostly young trees. I have no doubt 
that previous to the settlement by the whites almost 
annual grass fires, set by Indians, kept this small growth 
down, and that the woods then were quite open. Along 
the river banks, and covering almost the entire alluvial 
deposit, was another strip of woodland which has now 
largely given way to orchards, Hop fields and Alfalfa. 
Sections still remain thickly clothed with White Oaks, Quer- 
cus lobata, Ash, Laurel, Willows, which are not bushes, but 
large trees, Box Elder and Cottonwood. Occasional Alders, 
brought down by the streams from their mountain home, 
live next the water, and nearer the hills, too, the Oregon 
Maple. Clematis ligusticifolia and wild Grapes climb to 
the tops of great trees. Wild Blackberries run riot over 
bushes, and in early summer the Big Root, Megarrhiza 
Marah, grows as luxuriantly as the famous Bean-stalk in 
Jack’s romance, for a short while, and hangs thick with 
its thorny-looking fruits Here are thickets of wild Roses, 
Rosa Californica, ten or twelve feet high. Down in theriver 
bed the deposits of sand or gravel harbor many plants of 
mountain origin, which in their short existence rival their 
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home brethren. Some of these river beds are a rich field 
for the flower lover. Late in summer they have their own 
flora, such as the gorgeous Mentzelia levicaulis with rich 
yellow flowers fully six inches across. 

The lands lying between the alluvial belt and the first 
bench are low and often wet. Few trees grow on them, 
except scattering White Oaks. Originally they were cov- 
ered by a dense growth of Grasses and wild Anise, with a 
multitude of flowering plants, many of them liliaceous. The 
rich, gravelly deposits were the favorite home of the White 
Oak, and before the needs of the farmer caused these to be 
cut they formed open woods for miles in the valley, and 
nearly all were large trees. In such grounds, too, the Elder 
is to be found, not the bush of the eastern states, but a tree 
a foot or more in diameter and twenty or thirty feet high. 

The flowers and trees of the lower hillsides vary as the 
soil differs. Those facing south are oftener bare or thinly 
timbered, and those facing north are usually Well wooded. 
In my article, “A Cafion near Ukiah” (vol. ix., p. 482 and 
p- 493), I described a prevalent form of growth. The cajions 
on the east side of the valley differ from those on the west, 


as I hope to show another time. 
Ukiah, Cali. Carl Purdy. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ArIsToLocuia GoLtprrana.—Plants of this extraordinary 
Birthwort have lately flowered in the stoves at Kew. It is 
a native of Old Calabar, where it occurs abundantly in 
swampy ground, the large flowers resting on the earth 
and impregnating the air with their fetid odor for miles 
around. If has been in cultivation about thirty years, 
but from the difficulty of inducing it to flower it has never 
found any favor outside botanic gardens. It differs from 
the popular, easily grown Aristolochia Gigas Sturtevantii 
in having a tuberous root-stock, annual stems, and in the 
flowers developing on the base of the young growth before 
the leaves have appeared. During winter the plants 
should be kept quite dry, and in March they should be sat- 
urated with water and placed in the hottest, moistest, 
sunniest position in the stove, The flowers are twenty-six 
inches long, a foot in diameter, three-lobed and colored 
chocolate-red with yellow mottlings. 

Socanum Wenpvanpul.—This plant is again magnificent in 
the Water-lily house at Kew, where it festoons a portion of 
the roof with its straggling stems, bearing enormous clus- 
ters of bright purple-blue flowers. Nothing could be hand- 
somer in the way of a roof-climber for the stove, and no 
plant gives less trouble to the cultivator when once its 
requirements are understood. For years it was grown in 
a pot among the Succulents at Kew, treatment which kept 
it alive, but never induced it to flower. It was then planted 
in a shallow border in the porch of the Water-lily house 
and the shoots trained along the girders of the roof. The 
bright sunshine and fresh air which it here obtained suited 
it, and it has flowered freely and continuously every year 
since. During winter it is kept quite dry when all the 
leaves fall off. In February it is pruned to short spurs; the 
roots are then well soaked with water and top-dressed with 
manure. These details may help those cultivators who 
have tried and failed with this grand plant. 

Urricucaria ForcetTiana.—This is the name given by 
Messrs. F. Sander & Co. to an exceptionally strong-grow- 
ing, large-flowered variety of the Brazilian Utricularia longi- 
folia, which they have recently imported and which has 
flowered freely this spring in their nursery. The stems 
creep as in the well-known U. montana, and from them 
spring numerous linear lanceolate wavy leaves -about a 
foot long. The flower-spikes are erect, two feet or more 
high, each bearing from twelve to twenty flowers, which 
are two inches across and of a rich violet-blue color with 
a blotch of orange-yellow on the boss-like cushion at the 
base of the lip. The flowers last about a week, and Messrs. 
Sander & Co. have had plants continuously in bloom for 
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over two months. The introduction of this and other giant 
Utricularias from South America is very creditable to the 
St. Albans firm, for they are plants of greater interest to 
botanists than to horticulturists, the latter finding them 
difficult to manage. From what I hear U. Forgetiana is as 
easily grown as U. montana. 

BoweEnia sPecTaBiLis.—Hitherto this remarkable Cycad 
has found no favor with the ordinary cultivator, but Messrs. 
Sander & Co. have succeeded in raising a large number of 
seedlings of it, and these reveal the merits of the plant for 
purposes of decoration. The root-stock is a fleshy tuber 
from which rise numerous decompound leaves resembling 
the fronds of a gigantic Adiantum. Large plants produce 
leaves a yard in diameter, and as the leaflets are elegant in 
form and of a rich glossy green color they are decidedly 
ornamental. Small plants have leaves of various sizes, 
and are especially adapted for vases, drawing-rooms and 
all purposes of ornamentation, the uncommon structure 
of the fronds—indeed, one may say of the whole plant 
—being of a character likely to excite interest as well as 
admiration. The plant is monotypic and is a native of 
Queensland. 

Puajus cALLosus.—An importation of this Orchid was sold 
at the auction-rooms this week by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., 
who collected the plants in Perak. It is very similar to 
Phajus Wallichii, but is easily distinguished from that spe- 
cies by its more oblong sepals and the broad ends of the 
petals, while the lip has a tubular limb and short midlobe, 
the spur being short and incurved. Their color is dull 
reddish brown, the lip yellowish white, tinged with pink, 
bright red toward the apex. The color of the flowers 
varies considerably with age. A plant of this species 
flowered in the Kew collection last year, but it is rare in 
cultivation. It is a native of Java as well as the Straits 
Settlements. P. Mishmensis, from the Mishmi Hills, in 
Upper Assam, a species with rose-colored flowers, is worth 
the attention of collectors. It flowered recently at Kew, 
and a figure of it was published in Zhe Bolanical Magazine, 
t. 7479. 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA.—This is a most distinct and charm- 
ing species of Oxalis which is hardy at Kew, where some 
plants of it are now flowering freely in a shady nook in the 
rock garden; there are also about a dozen pots of it in 
flower in the alpine house. It has fleshy thinly ovate bulbs 
an inch long, and tufts of short-stalked leaves which are 
very glaucous, and the blade is divided into from nine to 
twelve linear, overlapping pinne. The flowers are among 
the largest in the genus, being over an inch in diameter, 
the petals of solid substance and pure white. It is a native 
of the Falkland Islands, whence it was first introduced by 
the late Professor Moseby during the Challenger Expedi- 
tion in 1876. The large batch of plants now in flower at 
Kew were collected in the Falklands by Mr. Linney, the 
Governor's gardener, formerly employed at Kew. It is 
there known as “ White Lady.” This is the only species of 
Oxalis known to me that requires a shady position. 

CAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA.—Some of the varieties of this 
handsome Campanula are most useful for pot-culture for 
the conservatory. They force freely; indeed, with good 
cultivation and the application of a little heat, they pro- 
duce finer flowers than when grown in a border out-of- 
doors. The best of them all is one called Alba grandiflora, 
of which there are now numerous examples in the conser- 
vatory at Kew. They are two feet high, clothed with large 
bells two inches in diameter and of the purest snow-white ; 
they have been in flower since the beginning of May. 
These plants are grown in pots in the open air all summer 
and wintered in a cold frame. In February they are placed 
in a sunny greenhouse along with Zonal Pelargoniums, 
where they soon push up their flower-stems. The varie- 
ties come true from seeds. There are other white-flowered 
forms, but that here named is the largest and best of those 
tried at Kew. 

Pexarconiums.—I do not gather from W. S. A.’s interest- 
ing paper on Pelargoniums at Cornell University (page 184) 
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that he is acquainted with Sweets’ Geraniacez, which con- 
tains excellent colored pictures and descriptions of hun- 
dreds of Pelargoniums—species, hybrids and seedlings. 
The efforts of modern breeders of these plants are limited 
to the three races—Zonal, Show and Ivy-leaved—but any 
one familiar with-the species of Pelargonium found in 
south Africa will know how great is the variety and how 
interesting the characteristics of many of them. There is 
a fairly comprehensive collection of these species in culti- 
vation at Kew, where their peculiarities are a source of 
interest to visitors who know the ordinary types, but are 
fain to believe that they have any close relationship with 
these “ queer-looking” and, in some cases, distinctly pretty 
plants. We owe many of these to Philip Masson, who 
collected for Kew in south Africa a hundred and twenty 


ears ago. 
pre di W. Watson. 


Entomological. 
The Pistol-Case-Bearer. 


HE interesting insect which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations is evidently becoming 

one of the serious insect enemies of the Apple orchards 
in this state. Last year we received many complaints 
from prominent fruit growers from various sections of the 
state, and especially from those residing in the more 
important apple-growing counties of western New York. 
Judging from letters received and from our own observa- 
tions, there are as many or more of the case-bearers this 
year than last. -Some of the large orchards near Geneva 
are badly infested, while many of those about Rochester 
and westward, in the vicinity of Albion and Lockport, appear 
to be even more seriously attacked. The nature of the 
insect is indicated in the illustrations. It is one of the case- 
bearing species, and as the case which each caterpillar 
constructs slightly resembles an old-fashioned pistol in 
shape, it is commonly known as the pistol-case-bearer. Its 
scientific name is Coleophora malivorella. It was so 
named in 1878 by Dr. Riley, who published a technical 
description of the male and female moths in the Report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture for that year. 
The case is for the protection of the insect while in the 
larva and pupa stages. During the winter the cases may 
be found attached in a nearly upright position on the bark 





Fig. 28.—Young Pistol-case-bearer, natural size, on an Apple leaf-bud. 


of the smaller twigs, and usually near or even upon the 
buds. They measure on an average about an eighth of an 
inch in length. With the first warm days of spring the 
little case-bearers become active and make at once for the 
nearest buds, carrying, as it appears, their odd-looking 
cases on their backs. They bore into the swelling buds to 
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feed on the tender tissues. Fig. 1 is from a photograph 
made April 24th, showing a pistol-case-bearer, of natural 
size, at work on an opening Apple-leaf bud. After the pho- 
tograph was made the case-bearer was removed, showing 
a small round hole just large enough to admit the insect’s 
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Fig. 29.—Young Pistol-case-bearer on opening leaf-bud of an Apple, enlarged nearly 
five decimeters. 


body. This hole reached well toward the interior of the 
bud, where a cavity was evidently being made in conse- 
quence of the devouring little insect’s appetite. While 
feeding in this way the caterpillar did not lose hold of its 
protecting case, but apparently held it in position by the 
posterior segments of its body. It does not appear to be 
the habit of the caterpillar to leave its case, but to thrust its 
body out as far as possible without losing hold of this 
protecting retreat. 

Fig. 2 is from a photograph made April 29th and shows 
the insect enlarged about four times. It will be noticed 
that the case is not quite the same shape as the one shown 
in Fig. 1. As the case-bearers enlarge they change the 
shape of their cases slightly, and also lengthen them as the 
increasing size of their bodies demands. When of full size 
they measure about one-fourth of an inch in length. The 
twig in the figure was cut from a three-year-old Apple-tree 
in the nursery row. The case-bearer was working on the 
interior of the bud at the base of the opening leaves. When 
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the leaves have become well expanded the case-bearers 
attack these also, eating away the soft parts at first, but 
finally eating holes clear through them. Later in the sea- 
son, when they have become larger and stronger, they 
readily devour nearly the whole leaf with the exception 
of the midrib and larger veins. 

Although the case-bearers do serious injury in 
thus feeding on the leaves, they probably do as 
much or more harm by attacking the opening 
flower-buds and the fully expanded flowers them- 
selves. They feed on the interior of the flower-buds, 
eating away the tender tissues, destroying the life 
of the buds and thus preventing the development 
of the fruit. In the same way the flowers are de- 
stroyed, both the petals and essential organs being’ 
devoured. The fruit .is also sometimes attacked, 
the case-bearers boring through the skin and feed- 
ing on the tissues just beneath. This causes the 
apple to become more or less deformed, according 
to the extent of the injury. Young pears also 
suffer in this way. 

During the middle or latter part of May the case- 
bearers are ready to pupate, and accordingly mi- 
grate to the twigs, where each larva attaches its 
case firmly and in a nearly upright position to the 
bark. They then manage to turn around in their 
cases so as to bring the head in the opposite direc- 
tion from its original one. While in this position 
the change to the pupa takes place. About the 
middle of June the mature insects, small gray 
moths, come forth, making their exit by means of 
a slit in the upper end of the case. Egg-laying 
soon begins, the eggs being deposited on the under 
side of the leaves. As soon as hatched, the young 
case-bearers begin to construct their cases, making 
them of excrement and silk, and begin to eat small 
round holes into the interior of the leaf. Before 
winter sets in they migrate to the twigs, where 
their cases are firmly attached to the bark in a 
nearly upright position, to remain until spring 
comes again. 

This is in brief the life-history of this interesting 
insect. We have discussed it more in detail in 
Bulletin No. 122 of this station. Although appar- 
ently so well protected, many of the case-bearers 
succumb to the attacks of parasites. We have bred 
three species from insects kept in the laboratory. 

As to remedial measures, theoretically the case- 
bearers can be controlled by spraying the trees 
with Paris green just before the leaf-buds begin to 
swell, so that the first meal of the newly awakened 
insect will be a poisoned one. Our experiments 
last year showed that an application of Paris green 
made at this time, using one pound to 150 gallons of 
water, aided materially in holding the pest in check. 
Two applications of the poison were made later in 
the season, however, one just asthe young case-bearers were 
observed eating holes clear through the leaves, and another 
soon after the petals had fallen. These three applications 
proved successful in keeping a number of Apple-trees 
which had been badly infested comparatively free. 

Although apparently preferring the Apple, this case- 
bearer attacks the Pear and Quince. 

A closely allied species is the cigar-case-bearer, which 
has many similar habits, but which can be readily distin- 


guished from the shape of its case. 
New York Agric’l Experim’t Station, Geneva, N. Y. V. H. Lowe. 
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Cultural Department. 


Choice Hardy Plants. 


1% a slightly shaded, cool, moist and sheltered position a bed 

of Gentiana acaulis is now freely showing its beautiful 
flowers. The bright dark blue flowers are large, considering 
the size of the plants. They are campanulate, but not droop- 
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ing, two inches long, and are borne singly on upright stems 
three or four inches high. This choice alpine plant is quite 
noticeable, even when not in blossom, on account of its bright 
green shining leaves which nestle close to the ground in 
rosettes. A deep light loam with a bit of limestone will suit 
this plant. 

Primula Japonica is a desirable plant for the rock garden, 
and it is not generally known that it will withstand the most 
severe winters here. It will even ripen seeds freely, and if 
these are not collected they are scattered about the old plants, 
where they germinate and become healthy seedlings. Here 
P. Japonica thrives in a slightly damp, deep, rich soil, and is 
now throwing up flower-stems to a height of a foot and a half. 
The crimson flowers are produced in whorls along the stems, 
and as they do not all open at the same time, the flowering 
season is much lengthened. My experience with the seeds is 
that they germinate about a year from the time of sowing. 

Another Japanese Primrose blossoming now is the lovely 
Primula Sieboldii, one of the most floriferous and showy of all 
the Primroses. We have extra-strong healthy plants, which 
keep on increasing every year. The flowers, an inch and a 
half in diameter, are produced in umbels of eight or ten on 
stems about a foot long. This deciduous species, if grown in 
a warm sheltered place and covered over with leaves in win- 
ter, proves quite hardy. Aslightly moist, rich, loose soil suits 
the plants here, and in a somewhat shaded place the flowers 
last longer. ; 

For the front row of the mixed border, or for slightly 
elevated parts of the rock garden, Aster alpinus is deserving 
of notice at this time. It is an attractive species with a dwarf, 
stout habit, and grows vigorously here. The bright purple 
flower-heads are produced singly on stout stems which rise 
six or nine inches, and: they measure two inches in diameter. 
This Aster can be increased easily by division and is readily 
raised from seed. ’ 

The native leguminous plant, Thermopsis mollis, should be 
in all gardens, and is an excellent perennial for the border. It 
has a stout, bushy habit and needs no staking to keep it in 
position. It flourishes in deep rich soil in an open position. 
This plant is about three feet high and its stems have pal- 
mately three-foliate leaves. The flowers are yellow and are 
borne in long terminal racemes, which last in good condition 
for a considerable length of time. The seeds are sometimes 
slow to germinate, and show no sign for more than a year 
after they are sown. 

The horned Pansy, Viola cornuta, is valuable for its contin- 
uous blooming qualities. In a cool, shaded spot it flowers all 
summer. The flowers are pale blue and of good size. A 
variety of this species, Perfection, is a desirable plant, having 
a dwarf habit and abundant blue flowers as large as an ordi- 
nary-sized Pansy. Violas are easily grown and flower pro- 
fusely during the hot weather and deserve a prominent place 
in our borders. 

Calamintha alpina, a hardy plant from the south of Europe, 
is one mass of small blue labiate flowers. It is a valuable 
plant for the rock garden, and also grows freely in any ordi- 
nary good garden soil. It is a low-tufted plant, about six inches 
in height. , 

The large patches of Stellaria holostea are now out of blos- 
som, and in the borders the Cerastiums are the most promi- 
nent low-growing plants, with white flowers. C. arvense gran- 
diflorum is remarkably good, with large white flowers. C. 
Boissieri is a distinct species, with silvery foliage and medium- 
sized white flowers. It is quite hardy here and grows 
vigorously, while C. tomentosum, another species with silvery 
leaves, does not stand the winter well with us. Other species 
in bloom now are C. oblongifolium, C. arvense, C. dichoto- 
mum and C, alpinum Fischerianum. The double form of the 
rich yellow-flowered Ranunculus acris, commonly called 
Bachelor's Buttons, is a profuse bloomer in a slightly damp 
and cool place. 

In the rock garden Silene alpestris has proved quite hardy 
and is a choice plant for a slightly elevated position. It has 
panicles of pleasing white shining flowers and a dwarf com- 
pact habit. This native of the Austrian Alps was introduced 
more than a century ago. Another choice species with much 
the same habit and requiring the same treatment and situation 
is S. quadrifida. Saponaria ocymoides is valuable for the drier 
parts of the rock garden and the front row of a dry sunny bor- 
der. The prostrate stems of this beautiful trailing plant are 
almost hidden by its rosy flowers, 

The European Salvia pratensis is the first species of this 
large and showy genus to blossom. It makes a good border 
plant, and its long, graceful racemes of blue flowers are con- 
spicuous now. In the front row of the mixed border patches 
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of Veronica rupestris are decorative. The flowers are pleas- 
ing and produced in great abundance. V. paniculata is slightly 
taller than V. rupestris and has larger panicles of flowers. 
Other choice species now blossoming, and all easily cultivated, 
either in the border or rock garden, are V. Austriacum, V. 
Tencrium and V. gentianoides. 


Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. Robert Cameron. 


May Irises. 


[Ris BOSNIACZ, as suggested by Herr Leichtlin last week, 
is a handsome dwarf species, and it has been described in 
GARDEN AND FOREST. But the leading idea in these Iris notes 
has been to call attention only to those which have proved 
reliable in my garden and are presumably those best adapted 
to general cultivation. I. Bosniacz has dwindled away twice 
here, and for this reason was omitted. Tomy taste I. cristata, 
which was inadvertently overlooked, is the choicest dwarf 
species of the a It is very dwarf, indeed, and has beau- 
tifullight lavender flowers with fine markings, and generally 
thrives in the border without special care. Another bright 
Iris of May is I. Hookeri, the Canadian common species, 
which has very small standards and very bright purple-blue 
flowers and leaves an inch broad. The Iris of the middle west, 
I. Missouriensis, is also a very gracefully habited plant with 
linear leaves and small blue-purple flowers of a medium 
shade, but it scarcely flowers as freely as I. Sibirica, nor are its 
stems as tall. The two best forms of I. Sibirica are I. Sibirica 
flexulosa, with white flowers, and I. Sibirica hamatophylla 
(or sanguinza, from the reddish young leaves and spathes). 
The latter form is often sold as I. orientalis, but this name is 
properly applied to I. ochroleuca, which will be noted among 
the June Irises. I. orientalis is one of the species which are 
usually sent out incorrectly by dealers. I. Sibirica is very 
common in eastern Asia, and as it seeds freely is often sent 
home by travelers with provisional names which stick to it. 
No collection of May Irises would be complete without two 
noble plants, I. pseudacorus and I. pallida, var. Dalmatica. 
The former is a tall-growing kind, thrives well in the border, 
but is especially attractive in wet places on margins of streams 
or ponds. The yellow flowers vary in different forms, from 
yellow to cream color. The Dalmatian Iris is a stately plant 
which should be isolated where its distinction may be noted. 
It has very broad short leaves, and the iarre light purple flow- 
ers are carried well above these on tall stems. It is very 
fragrant with an Elder-like odor. 


Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 


O numerous are the desirable trees and shrubs in bloom in 
this well-kept and seen department of the park system 
of Boston that it is impossible to give even a list of them. By 
systematic care, a perfect record and up-to-date nomenclature, 
this institution is becoming of inestimable value, not alone to 
Boston, but to the whole country. As soon as established 
plants are available, representatives of every genus of cullti- 
vated shrubs and trees—often by many species and varieties— 
are planted in order, which is a great convenience to those 
who desire to study them, for one’s interest is certainly in- 
creased by the assurance that they are all properly classified 
and named. 

During a visit made a month ago, a thousand or more seed- 
lings of Azalea Indica, var. Kempferi, were in full bloom. 
These have stood two winters unprotected, and there is no 
reason why they should not be accounted hardy. These seed- 
lings were part of a lot of ten thousand raised by Jackson 
Dawson from seeds gathered by Professor Sargent in Japan, 
and consignments have been made to all the best gardens of 
England and the continent of Europe. Their earliness is 
remarkable; they flower ten days before Azalea mollis, and 
more than two weeks earlier than the Ghent Azaleas. The 
Indica type are mostly in colors of warm red, orange-red and 
reddish pink. The markings of the standard petal show their 
affinity clearly. Here is an opportunity, which undoubtedly 
will be taken advantage of, to hybridize these with other spe- 
cies and varieties. 

The Japan Quince was at its best at the time of my visit, and 
represented by many peculiarities in habit of growth and color 
of flower. Some are upright, others prostrate, and the salmon- 
tinted and white-flowered were exceedingly effective. The 
Crab-apples, a study of themselves, are seen in several types, 
which merge into one another. Those of upright habit, 
with larger leaves, flowers and fruit, known as the Baccata 
group, resemble more nearly our cultivated Apple. The 
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Toringa and Spectabilis groups we would recognize anywhere 
as Crab-apples, being more diffuse in habit and exceedingly 
floriferous. Ata later visit I found all the Crab-apples, with 
the exception of a few American species, past, and of these 
Prunus coronaria is the most noteworthy. It is a tree worth a 
place in any garden; it is handsome in foliage, and in flower 
fragrant as a Tea Rose. 

The European Lilacs are about past, and a long bank of 
these in bloom together makesa gorgeous show. Although 
grouped for comparison rather than effect, the average visitor 
considers them only from the latter standpoint ; and while the 
landscape-artist may object to such planting, it is invaluable 
for study and comparison. Among the best varieties I noted 
Alba grandiflora, white; Dr. Regel, lavender ; Lagraye, white ; 
Virginite, double blue, fading to white, the most admired in 
the aoe ; Massart, purple; Notger, blush; Leon Simon, 
doublelight blue ; Lemoine’s new hybrid, Lewis Henry, has very 
large blue flowers, in size covering a silver quarter dollar by 
actual trial. Concordat has the largest panicle of any in the 
group, measuring fourteen inches in length and breadth. The 
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free; L. media, dwarf and graceful; L. vulgare, the common 
European Privet, stiff and with dark leaves. This is a common 
hedge plant in the Old World, but is not nearly as handsome 
as the Californian L. ovalifolium, where this will succeed. 
Cotoneaster reflexa is very free-flowering. It was a sheet 
of white and strikingly beautiful. Caragana arborescens, the 
Siberian Pea Tree, is a beautiful shrub or small tree which 
should be better known. In habit it suggests Cassia marilan- 
dica, with showy yellow pea-like flowers. There are several 
kinds, and a weeping form, C. grandiflora, is the handsomest. 
Shrubby Spirzas were plentifully in bloom. S. arguta, new, 
is intermediate in habit and time of blooming between S. 
Thunbergii and S. Van Houttei. It makes a handsome bush. 
S. pubescens, from China, is another distinct kind. S. rotun- 
difolia is valuable on account of its lateness. C.cana sav- 
ranica has a neat feathery habit. A selection of Barberries 


includes Berberis Cretica, with glaucous foliage, an exceed- 
ingly dwarf form of B. Thunbergii, B. heteropoda, fine foliage 
and large flowers, and some good forms of B. vylgaris. 

T. D. Hatfield. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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more distinct Japanese and Chinese species and varieties will 
not be open until well into June. Of the group, L. villosa, pur- 
ple, fading to white, and very handsome, is the earliest, and is 
just opening. A noble specimen of the Tree Lilac, Syringa 
Japonica, already nearly thirty feet high, will be worth a visit 
when it is covered by hundreds of diffuse panicles of creamy 
white flowers. L. Pekinensis also forms a graceful tree. 

The Bush Honeysuckles afford much variety. Lonicera 
Tartarica is represented by several forms which differ mostly 
in thecolor of their flowers ; these vary from creamy white to 
pure white and clear pink. There are, besides, several dis- 
tinct species well worthy of cultivation. L. Morrowi is a neat 
bush with gracefully recurving branches clothed with a mass 
of blush-white flowers. L. Alberti has pink flowers and is of 
prostrate habit; L. savranica makes a neat bush. L. alpigera 
has red flowers, and the pretty L. minutceflora white and pink 
flowers. 

The Privets form an interesting group, and when in bloom, 
a week from now, will be a sheet of fragrant white flowers. 
Ligustrum Ibota, a Japan species, is loose-habited and 
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Native Water-lilies. 


N YMPHAZA ODORATA, the well-known fragrant Pond Lily 
of North America, and N. tuberosa are the only two 
Nymphzas indigenous to the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi, as given by Professor Asa Gray. Of the first species 
there are many forms, which vary in size and color, and of the 
latter there are varieties with white and pinkish flowers 
which range from white to bright pink-red, while in size 
they range from five inches in diameter downward, according 
to soil and location. Since the introduction of Nymphzas 
into the flower garden they have become very popular, and 
many new forms, by hybrids and sports, have been introduced 
in such variety that no water garden is complete without them. 
The following list of varieties will show the truth of this state- 
ment: Nymphza odorata, white, sweet-scented, large ; variety 
Caroliniana, rosy pink, shaded salmon, larger than the type; 
Exquisite, rosy carmine ; Union, white and small; Rosea, the 
wall knows Cape Cod pink Pond Lily, larger than the type; 
Rosacea, salmon-pink; Sulphurea, hybrid, yellow. The 
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variety sent out as Gigantea isa misnomer and does not belong 
to this species, and the same is true of Maxima. The mistake 
was, doubtless, accidental, but it is vexatious to find valuable 
varieties disseminated under a wrong name or not in their 
right class. E : ; 

Nympheza reniformis, syn. tuberosa, is a vigorous species, 
with leaves prominently ribbed, root-stock bearing numerous, 
often compound, tubers, which spontaneously detach ; the 
flowers are white, never pinkish, from four and a half to nine 
inches in diameter, slightly fragrant, indigenous to lakes and 
slow rivers in western New York, and near Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, to Michigan, eastern Nebraska, and probably to the 
southern states. 

Nymphza tuberosa—the true species—should never be 
planted in a pond with other choice, hardy Nymphzas. It is 
a eet eee, produces seeds very freely, besides multi- 

lying prodigiously from the small tubers, and when estab- 
ished its massive leaves stand out above the water, shading 
and smothering out all other Nymphza growth. Since its 
introduction into ponds where other varieties were grown the 
flowers have been cross-fertilized, and numerous forms and 
gradations are to be met with. Several of these have value as 
decorative plants and bid fair to equal the Odorata type, if not 
to surpass it in gradations of size and color. With this I 
send two varieties of the species. The pink-flowered variety 
received a certificate of merit from the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society three years ago, and was disseminated by 
me under the name of N. tuberosa rosea. The large white- 
flowered variety originated in Ohio, or is known there as 
N. tuberosa, but itis so entirely distinct that I suggest for it 
the varietal name of plena, to distinguish it from other forms. 
From the same source I received a variety under the name of 
N. odorata superba, ‘but after careful cultivation I find it to be 
the true N. tuberosa. Another form received under the name 
of N. superba has all the characteristic points of the same 
species. Yet another variety from the rice fields of Carolina, 
under the name of N. odorata gigantea, was grown alongside of 
N. tuberosa, and no distinction between the two was notice- 
able. Numerous shades of pink have been noticed in the 
flowers of N. tuberosa, but the variety Rosea is thus far the 
best. All are early-flowering and desirable for special pur- 
poses. The greatest confusion exists through the introduction 
of the many forms of these two species without any proper 
classification, and it is to be hoped that some botanical society 
"ame ze sata ak William Tricker. 

[The pink flowers sent to this office were of a singularly 
delicate shade of color, and the white ones were very large 


and double.—Ep. | 


Lathyrus rotundifolius.—This seems to be the earliest-flower- 
ing of the hardy Peas, beginning to bloom in early May. At 
this time it has stems six feet long, bearing a profusion of 
flowers of a deep rosy red color, known sometimes as old 
rose. This Pea is also known as Lathyrus Drummondii, and 
is highly valued wherever grown, for, next to the white-flow- 
ered form of L. latifolius, it is probably the most generally 
satisfactory hardy Pea in cultivation, as the color is a pure 
tone, which contrasts most pleasingly with the light green 
leaves. It is perfectly hardy and may be increased from seed 
or by division. 

Cypripedium parviflorum.—This Lady’s-slipper seems to be 
less particular as to soil and cultivation than the other hardy 
Cypripediums. It thrives here and increases under condi- 
tions which suit Lily-of-the-valley. It is slightly shaded by a 
deciduous tree and in soil rather inclined to stiffness. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F.N. G. 


Physalis Franchetti—_To those who tried this fine new spe- 
cies last summer it was a disappointment. It was regarded as 
a pot-plant, and at first even seemed an annual. Late in 
summer it seemed that stolons were being formed for the 
next year’s display, and we left outdoors those that had been 
planted out to see if they would prove hardy. These plants 
are now growing freely in the open border. It is evidently a 
good hardy perennial in habit, and by no means fitted for pot- 
culture, for the plants that were carried over winter in pots 
have not been as satisfactory as the ones in the border. This 
plant has been extensively advertised as the new Chinese Lan- 
tern-plant. It was one of the discoveries of Mr. James Veitch 
during his visit to Japan, or, at least, to him we are indebted 
for living plants. 


Cypripedium bellatulum.—Some notes of this beautiful Cypri- 
pede were published recently in these columns, more espe- 
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cially as to its culture, and it is not necessary now to say more 
on this point. A specimen recently exhibited before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society deserves special mention, 
both for its beauty and its high culture. This plant bore ten 
fully expanded flowers of large size, the pot being compara- 
tively small for the number of flowers. It was thought 
deserving of the silver medal of the society. Mr. James E. 
Rothwell, of Brookline, who is the possessor of this plant, has 
many fine specimens of this species. One is gigantic in habit 
of growth and size of flower, the leaves being nearly -a foot 
long and very broad. Another variety is unique in that the 
spots are in distinct lines through the middle ot each segment 
of the flower. It is a pleasure to find the requirements of these 
plants so well understood, and they are only one of the re- 
markable examples of high culture to be seen in this interest- 
ing collection which promises soon to become famous. I was 
pleased to see here a fine specimen of the pure white variety 
of C. bellatulum. This is the easiest to grow, perhaps, of all 
its kindred. The leaves themselves are devoid of all purple 
markings, and itis a very rare plant. Only one, so far as we can 
learn, has been introduced, but owing to its easy culture it 


should not long remain unattainable. 
South Lancaster, Boa. E. O. Orpet. 


The Protection of Roses in Winter.—Mr. Bradley’s notes on 
Protecting Roses in Winter (see page 209) are well worthy 
of attention. Almost every one who has had the care of plants 
in winter knows that darkness or shade is half the battle in 
their preservation. I have seen such plants as Pittosporums, 
Oranges, Lemons, Hydrangea hortensia and Figs pass through 
a winter safely in an open shed, free from sunlight. Last win- 
ter, when placing some Arbor-vitze branches about a Magnolia 
grandiflora, I left one branch on the northern side outside the 
covering purposely, to see what the effect would be. But little 
sun reached it late in the afternoon. It came through until 
spring with trifling damage, the leaves being slightly browned 
here and there, but no more than those inside the Arbor-vitze 
covering. Shade from the sun is what partly tender plants 


want in winter. 
Germantown, Pa. Foseph Meehan, 


Correspondence. 


Nurseries at South Orange, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Mr. W. A. Manda, who bought a fewacres of wild landin 
the beautiful Orange Valley, at South Orange Station, only 
two years ago, in so short a time has brought order out of 
chaos, and in this ‘“ Universal Horticultural Establishment” 
has a large representation of most of the good things in cul- 
tivation, and a great many valuable and novel plants not often 
seen. As South Orange happens to be within my cycling cir- 
cuit my visits here are frequent, and to me one of the most 
striking characteristics of the place is the rapid change, as 
different plants and features of interest succeed each other. 
Last fall, I remember, there were five thousand or more fine 
seedling Araucarias, which is not an ordinary sight. Later the 
frames were filled with Roman Hyacinths, frozen up for Easter, 
and last week tiny Heaths, which seem to strike here as readily 
as Geraniums, could be counted by the thousand. But Mr. 
Manda’s special pride was spring-flowering Lzlias, L. elegans 
and L. purpurea, of which he claims to possess the best col- 
lection in the country. Certainly there was a wonderful 
variety of coloring among the three hundred plants, and they 
were in fine vigor and of all sizes, from those with a single 
break to one with a dozen or more, bearing sixty-six noble 
flowers, richly colored, and including probably all the rare 
kinds which appeal, aside from any beauty, to collectors. Mr. 
Manda has been fortunate in his houses, for Orchids of all 
sorts grow thriftily there, as I have before taken occasion to 
note, and there seems to be a rapidly increasing assortment of 
these valuable plants. Last year Mr. Manda discarded benches 
inhis main Palm-house with a gratifying effect, and the plants 
set outseem much more vigorous. In the outdoor nursery 
there was, as usual, a large assortment of seasonable hardy 
plants in flower, with a great breadth of Pzonies just show- 
ing color. One of the most striking novelties is a variegated 
form of Lilium longiflorum. This has a distinct white margin 
on each leaf and is otherwise like the type in hardiness and 
flower. Mr. Manda is an admirer of Japanese plants, and is 
at work on a Japanese garden—probably without the stones 
and sentiment. He certainly has managed to get together, 
besides a [ ae lot of Tree Pzonies, Irises, Maples, etc., a 
curious and interesting collection of odd things, ranging from 


Ferns to Oaks. There is also a wonderful collection of varie- 
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gated plants, mostly of a shrubby character, which will interest 
those who care to punctuate their gardens. The gem of the 
Japanese collection is a white form of the short-clustered Wis- 
taria, W. brachybotrys alba, which is probably new to cultivation 
here. This forms a woody stem dese to five feet high, with 
numerous pendent branches, which, in the middle of May, are 
covered with short racemes of pure white flowers. It is evi- 
dently a choice shrub for the lawn or for growing in a pot for 


5 _ F. N. Gerard. 


Exhibitions. 
The Boston Flower Show. 


Qs to the mildness of the past winter and a favorable 
spring, flowers of Rhododendron exhibited in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, last week, were finer than 
any everseen here before. The exhibits in every instance 
were large, and the capacity of the hall was taxed so much 
that several important shipments were unopened. 

The tender varieties attracted most attention. The collection 
of H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., was uncommonly good. Amon 
the choice kinds were Duchess of Sutherland, rosy, wit 
deeper color on the edge; Mrs. Jackeye, blush, and spotted 
like a Pelargonium ; Sir Jos. Whitworth, very dark purple, 
large flowers ; Sigismund Kucker, red rose, dark centre ; Mrs. 
R. G. Shaw, blush tinted, red-spotted standard; Lady Grey 
Edgerton, rosy, with yellow spots; Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, 
deep rose, with dark standard. The tender varieties from the 
F. B. Hayes’ estate, exhibited by Mr. James Comley, included 
Onslowianum, blush, orange spots; Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, extra fine, rosy, with lighter centre; Lady Clarence 
Cathcart, warm rose, red spots; John Walters, rosy red ; 
Duchess of Edinboro, white centre, redon the edge; Dorothy 
Neville, blush, dark standard. 

A-new variety, Mrs. Powers Wilson, exhibited by Mr. Com- 
ley, attracted much attention. The trusses were extra large, 
color blush, with pelargonium-like spots on the standard. 

Mrs. B. P. Cheney had a large exhibit of fine hardy sorts. 
Mrs. J. L. Gardener and Dr. Weld had specially good collec- 
tions. Wm. Nicholson, of Framingham, showeda splendid vase 
of Carnations. Mr. Clinkaberry, gardener to C. G. Roebling, 
Esq., Trenton, New Jersey, made a grand showing of Orchids, 
including many rare and beautiful varieties of Lelia pur- 
purata. Among these were Russelliana, delicately veined 
with purple, and Roeblingiana, marbled with pink and veined. 
Lzlio-Cattleya, var. C. G. Roebling, is of the L, purpurata type, 
with golden throat. Cattleya Warneriana, var. lilacina, is a 
lovely shade of rose with a white band at the throat. Cypri- 
pedium Chamberlainianum is curious as well as beautiful. 
There is a distinct stem with small leaves arranged distich- 
ously ; the flowers occur on short stems in the axils of the 
leaves, Green and purple are curiously blended throughout 
the flower ; the pouch is of a deeper purplish shade. Flowers 
of Cypripedium caudatum had tails nearly two feet long. 

N. T. Kidder, Esq., had a beautiful lot of show Pelar- 
goniums, which, unfortunately, for want of space, had to 
be arranged on the steps in poor light. Kenneth Findlayson, 
gardener to Dr. Weld, showed Iris Susiana in flower. 

Wild flowers proved interesting to a larger number of people 
than would be expected, and the collections contained almost 
the entire list of the interesting wild flowers in bloom near 
Boston at the present time. 


Recent Publications. 


Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp. By Caroline A. 
Creevey. Illustrated by Benjamin Lander. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1897. 

This beautifully printed volume of 550 pages is another 
attempt to help novices to call the common plants he 
meets by their botanical names. That Mrs. Creevey does 
not always adhere to one system of nomenclature is a 
matter of minor importance in a book of this sort, which 
does not pretend to have any such high scientific purpose 
as to engage in one or another side of the various contro- 
versies now ranging over the proper method of naming 
plants. Still it is rather confusing for the student who 
wishes to verify his work by examining some other book 
to find that the names used by Mrs. Creevey are not all in 
any one manual. The feature in which the book is espe- 
cially strong is the popular descriptions of the plants and 
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of their ways and habits. These show a keen obser- 
vation and marked literary skill. When, for example, she 
characterizes Bouncing Bet as “a slovenly flower with a 
backyardish appearance,” we are apprehensive that asso- 
ciation may have led her to be a trifle unjust, even though 
the phrase is picturesque. But one more phrase justifies 
the whole, “the calyx bursts and the petals seem tumbling 
out of place.” The botanical descriptions proper are not 
as good as the popular ones. The author is not successful in 
selecting the distinguishing characteristics either of species 
or of genera, and left to these descriptions alone the student 
would find small assistance in the book. The figures are 
much better than those usually found in similar books. 
They are not always drawn to bring out the marked specific 
qualities of a plant, but they represent with much force and 
spirit the general air of the plant, and they shoW the true 
artistic touch. 

The novelty in the book is in its arrangement. Within 
a few years there have been books.in which the plants 
have been grouped according to their structural affinities, 
the colors of their flowers and the times in which they 
bloom ; while this one is an attempt to bring plants into 
classes according to their usual place of growth, and it 
is certain, as Mrs. Creevey holds in her introduction, 
that a classification of plants upon the natural basis of 
their environment, including shade, soil, moisture, etc., 
has certain advantages. It is really a part of botanical 
education to know the plants which grow near the sea- 
coast, those which grow in bogs and marshes, on the 
borders of brooks, in wet meadows or dry fields, in rocky 
woods or open sandy soil. The environment of a plant 
accounts for a great many of its ways and habits, and the 
grouping of many plants together which are subjected to 
the same influences ought to lead the careful student to the 
discovery of many interesting facts in biology. On the 
other hand, this arrangement is an unfortunate one for the 
beginner, and this book is made exclusively for beginners. 
Many plants are rather cosmopolitan in their habits, and it 
will not be strange if the student should discover on a 
sandy hillside some plant which is classified in Mrs. 
Creevey’s book as a wood plant or marsh plant because it 
is nearly always found there. We have in mind a spot in 
a rather moist meadow where the little stars of Houstonia 
bloom every spring, but this plant is grouped, and very 
properly so, among those which thrive in dry fields and 
waste places. Again, to any one who has regard for 
system, the tendency to group plants according to their 
generic and family likenesses is irresistible. It is rather 
disheartening to find the various species of one genus 
scattered all through the book, and in many cases with 
nothing like a generic description, or when there is an 
attempt at this a very meagre and unsatisfactory one. We 
cannot help feeling that the book would have been more 
useful if the plants had been arranged in the text according 
to their families, with one or two of Mr. Lander’s fine 
drawings for each important genus. The central pur- 
pose of the book could then have been carried out 
by lists of plants arranged according to their habitat. 
After all, structural resemblance is the true basis of classifi- 
cation, interesting as classification by environment may be. 
It is not true, as Mrs. Creevey says, that a plant born to 
wet soil will not flourish on dry. .Our beautiful Cardinal- 
flower, which, by the way, is most felicitously described 
by her, although always born in or near the water, will 
flourish in any ordinary garden soil, and so will the Marsh 
Mallow andthe Swamp Maple. We notice a few inaccuracies 
of statement, as, for example, that the Golden-rod cannot 
be cultivated, but, as a rule, the text can be trusted as cor- 
rect, and every reader will at once be attracted by the 
sprightliness of the style. 


Notes. 
The twenty-eighth season of the New York Flowerand Fruit 
Mission is now begun, and flowers and delicacies for the sick 
are received on Monday and Thursday mornings of each week 
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at the rooms of thesociety. Those who have country gardens 
may give pleasure and refreshment to the patients in hos- 
itals and tenements by sending flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
ellies, eggs and other suitable articles of food. And those 
who have no products of country garden or kitchen to give, 
and who live in the city or near-by and spend some part of the 
summer at home, can help the work effectively in making up 
the flowers into small bouquetsand in distributing the gifts. 
It may be well to say again that the express companies carry 
donations for this work free of charge, and particulars as to 
packing, etc., may be had on application by mail to the secre- 
tary at 104 East Twentieth Street, this city. 


The first Burbank plums, from Florida, are now in our mar- 
kets, but so early in the season are more showy than luscious. 
They cost twenty-five cents a dozen. Bidwell peaches, from 
the same state, fully grown and ripe, cost seventy-five cents 
for a basket holding thirty fruits. Bright Royal Ann cherries 
and other choice varieties, from California, cost thirty to thirty- 
five cents a pound, and apricots of fair size sell for thirty cents 
adozen. Cherries andstrawberries are now coming from the 
Hudson River district of this state, and the latter can be had of 
= size and quality for ten cents a quart box. Large, regu- 
arly formed and deep, evenly colored strawberries, known as 
the Gem, from Hilton, New Jersey, cost twenty cents a quart, and 
a fancy variety, Mary, from thesame section, sells for forty cents, 
These berries are of immense size, many of them seven to 
eight inches around, but they are flattened and lack the ideal 
form of the Gem, Other small fruits now fairly matured are 
huckleberries and blackberries, both of which sell for twenty 
cents a quart. 


People who have been raising cucumbers for market near 
New York have found a great decrease in the productiveness 
of the later plantings, the crop of which has been used as 

ickles, while the early vines which produce cucumbers sold 
in the market have not been affected. The cause of the loss 
is the downy mildew, a fungous disease which does not appear 
to any alarming extent until late July, and then it spreads 
quickly over the fields. The older leaves are first attacked 
near the centre of the vine, and then the disease ‘spreads out- 
wardly. The flowers are produced, but no cucumbers set, or, 
if they do, they grow slowly and become misshapen and un- 
marketable. Insect ravages usually spread from the borders 
of the field inward, and the wilt disease shows a sudden droop- 
ing of the leaves. The disease in question is allied to the 
downy mildew of the grape, and the fungus lives upon many 
cucurbitaceous plants. The Bordeaux mixture, used at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days, has proved a convenient, inexpen- 
sive and a sure preventive. 


One of the great obstacles in using liquids to destroy insects 
and fungi is the difficulty of obtaining pumps of sufficient 
power. Professor Maynard, in the report of the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, asserts that a steam spraying outfit will do better 
and cheaper work than hand or gear machines. Of course, the 
manipulator must know the construction of his engine and 
pump and have skill to keep the parts in working order. The 
cost of these outfits ranges from $200 to $400, which is too 
great for the small farmer or fruit grower, but in almost 
every village or town the work of spraying for many persons 
by a single owner could be done at a less cost than if each 
person equipped himself with small and imperfectly working 
pumps. It would be more satisfactory than if the plant were 
owned by a number of individuals, and, of course, the steam 
engine, fitted with a fly-wheel, could be used not only for 
spraying, but for cutting wood, corn-fodder or ensilage, grind- 
ing grain, pumping water, and, in short, it might be made a 
source of profit in many directions, 


Professor Massey writes from the Experiment Station at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, that he picked Snead peaches, dead 
ripe and soft, on the 5th of June, and no other early peach is 
colored yet. The Snead is larger than most of the extra-early 
peaches, and is a fine-looking fruit, although lacking high 
color. It has the usual fault of its class, and gets soft on the 
outside, while remaining hard and adherent within. The 
Greensboro Peach, which was very promising last year, will 
fruit at the station this year. It is not ripe, but will probabl 
come in with the Amsden and Alexander, and it is a muc 
larger peach. Professor Massey adds that Blackberries are 
going north now in quantity. Most of the growers in North 
Carolina adhere to the Wilson, but in many places there is the 
same trouble that has driven this variety out of cultivation in 
other places—that is, the making of double flowers. Early 
Harvest is fine, and has an enormous crop, but where the 
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Wilson does well its size will always sell it in competition with 
the Early Harvest for more money. He has found nothing in 
Blackberries better than these two. The experimental truit 
plats, covering seventy-five acres at Southern Pines, are be- 
ginning to make a fine show. These are not variety tests, but 
a study of the effects of different combinations of plant-food on 
nearly absolutely barren sand. 


Last week marked the largest receipts of pineapples-which 
may be expected here this season. The first cutting of this 
fruit in the Bahamas is usually made between the 20th of May 
and the tst of June, so that the heavy shipments from these 
islands and from Cuba and Florida last week amounted to 
many hundred thousand fruits. One schooner of ninety tons bur- 
den brought 75,000 pineapples to this port, another schooner 
brought 115,000, and there were besides five other schooners 
and as many steamers loaded with the fruit. The season prac- 
tically ends early in July, although there will be smaller quan- 
tities coming from Florida during August and September. 
The Florida fruit has superior keeping qualities and better 
flavor, and can be successfully forwarded to the far western 
states. It comes in crates of uniform size containing twenty- 
four, thirty or thirty-six of the fruits, larger or smaller, and sells 
at wholesale to the dealer who retails it for $2.75 to $3.75 a 
crate, or at from eight to sixteen cents each. The Bahama 
pineapples come in bulk, and are sold at $5.00 to $6.00 a hun- 
dred in lots of a thousand. Those from Cuba, sixty to one 
hundred in a barrel, sell for $3.50 to $5.50 a barrel. All the 
fruit now coming from the Bahamas is of the kind known as 
Strawberry, and most of that coming from Cuba is of the same 
sort, only a couple of hundred barrels of the Sugar-loaf variety 
having arrived last week. From Florida many kinds are now 
received, as Queen, Red Spanish, Porto Rico, etc. The latter 
cost from forty to seventy-five cents apiece in large quantities. 
The abundance of this wholesome fruit makes low prices for 
the consumer, and the Bahama or Cuba product may be had 
for ten to fifteen cents by the retail buyer, and the higher 
grades and larger sizes at prices advancing to $1.00 each. 


Robert Douglas, for many years a conspicuous figure among 
the arboriculturists of this country, died suddenly at his home in 
Waukegan, Illinois, on June 2d. He was born at Gateshead, 
near Halifax, England, im 1813, and went to Canada in 1836. In 
1838 he removed to Whitingham, Vermont, where he kept the 
county-inn for a short time, but in 1844 he set out for the 
west and drove through the then sparsely inhabited coun- 
try and established his home, about thirty miles north of 
Chicago, on the shores of Lake Michigan, at the place 
which has since become the town of Waukegan. Here he 
resumed the trade of tailor, learned years before, but in 1848, 
impelled by a strong love of nature which had declared itself 
in his boyhood, when he lived with his parents in Fallon’s 
nursery, near Newcastle, he established a small nursery 
business. A year later, when the California gold fever 
broke out, Mr. Douglas set out with a party of his 
neighbors to cross the continent. In fording the Bear 
River, among the Wahsatch Mountains, he lost his team, 
and, impatient of the slow progress of the emigrant train, 
with characteristic courage he set out alone and crossed 
the deserts of Utah and Nevada and the Sierra Nevada, on 
foot. He remained in California but a short time, and re- 
turned to Waukegan to take up his nursery work. He was the 
first man to grow forest-tree seedlings by the million, and for 
nearly half a century he devoted his time and skill to raising 
conifer and other tree seedlings. He planted large forests in 
many western states, and the most successful plantations of 
Catalpa speciosa in the United States were made by him near 
Farlington, in Kansas. His counsel has always been in demand 
wherever forest problems were studied in this country, as, for 
example, at the Leland Stanford University, in California, and 
George W. Vanderbilt's estate at Biltmore, North Carolina. He 
was one of the valued assistants of Professor Sargent in gath- 
ering data for his forest report of the Tenth Census, and many of 
the specimens in the Jesup collection of woods in the Museum 
of Natural History, in this city, were collected by him. Noone 
in his time has devoted himself to the study of trees with 
greater intelligence or success, and no one has done more to 
increase the love for them or to encourage the planting of 
them in the United States. Mr. Douglas was endowed with a 
hardy constitution, and his faculties were in full vigor almost 
until the hour of his death, in his eighty-fifth year. The total 
lack of self-seeking in his nature, his unfailing cheerfulness 
and rich sense of humor, made him one of the most agreeable 
of companions, and the integrity and purity of his life com- 
manded the respect and affection of all who knew him. 





